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JOINING THE ISSUE 

Controversy over a fact, affirmed by one side and denied 
by another is known in law as an "issue." Taking up the 
two sides respectively is called "joining the issue." A great 
need of the peace movement in the argument with its op- 
ponents is first to "join the issue." With this aim in view 
this department was started. It is hoped that many of our 
readers will be stirred to add their wisdom to this process 
of "joining the issue." Any intelligent contribution to the 
problem, if not too long, will be welcomed. — The Editor, 

Bryn Mawr, Fa., March 29, 1917. 

Sir : One of the charges against the pacifists is that their 
contentions are only negative in character and have nothing 
about them which is constructive or offers opportunity for 
definite patriotic' action. 

The following suggestion may seem impracticable to some, 
but at least it cannot be opposed on the grounds above men- 
tioned : 

Preparedness in its many ramifications, such as universal 
military training, a larger standing army, a larger navy, 
stronger coast defenses, more physical force of any kind that 
has practical use against an enemy — these have all been 
tried as a means of preventing war from the dawn of his- 
tory. Are not these, however, negative forces which can 
never produce the feelings of friendship between nations, 
which is the only permanent basis of peace? 

Why should this nation not try the exactly opposite course 
by doing a definite kindly act to all the nations at war on 
such a generous scale that the very idea of its size, object, 
and lofty aim would enthuse our nation more than any mili- 
tary measure or mere talk on peace could ever do. 

The sympathies of our people toward the nations of Eu- 
rope have been somewhat divided, although now they are 
almost universally opposed to the ruthless warfare recently 
inaugurated by the Imperial Government of Germany. On 
one phase of the war, however, I think all Americans could 
unite in deep sympathy, regardless of nationalities. This is 
sympathy for the little children of Europe. 

These little ones, without being in the least responsible 
for the horrors of this war, are suffering with hunger, pain, 
loneliness, and bewilderment, utterly ignorant of the cause 
of their sufferings. They bear malice toward none; they 
cannot understand why life for them has so completely 
changed or why they are in a world of such sorrow and 
suffering. 

These children, if they live, will be the men and women 
who will direct the course of Europe when our children of 
America have reached manhood and womanhood. What will 
be their attitude toward our children, enmity or deep-rooted 
friendship? Perhaps it is yet possible for us to decide this 
question ; perhaps it is America's mission to decide it in the 
right way — in a way that will make a deep impression on 
the world now and which will be remembered through many 
generations. 

Let America's men, women, and children, rich and poor, 
unite in a munificent gift to the children of Europe — a gift 
worthy of our national greatness, not counted in millions, 
but in billions — the greatest gift ever made in human his- 
tory. Let Congress decide upon a just form of conscrip- 
tion — not of men, but of money — not to be used for ourselves, 
but for others. Those who give voluntarily should be ac- 
corded some special honor, even as is done to volunteers in 
the army, but all should take part in the gift ; no one should 
be exempt. 

Every country now at war should receive a share of this 
gift in such proportion as a committee selected from neutral 
nations may decide is best. Remember, this is not a gift to 
the government of any country, but a gift to its children, 
given in the hope that we may, in part at least, lessen their 
sufferings and make life more joyous for them, as children's 
lives should be; and then, perchance, when they have grown 
to manhood, they will think kindly of the great Republic 
across the seas which remembered them in their childhood 
and will strive to imitate its generosity and its high ideals ! 

Henry H. Collins, Jr. 

Guilford College, N. C, March 31, 191 7. 
Sir: You have, in my judgment, taken the safe and 
wise position in the Advocate — the April number. 



Your ground is unassailable. Your philosophy is abso- 
lutely sound, and you are keeping the American Peace 
Society out of a hole. To use a very common expres- 
sion, you are preparing to do a great work in the future 
in the Avay of reaching people that have reason and 
breadth of view. I am thankful for the April number. 
Yours with esteem, L. L. Hobbs. 

Dayton, Ohio, March 31, 1917. 

Sir: Would it be possible in our national legislation 
to distinguish between compulsory military training on 
the one hand and compulsory military service on the 
other? 

Our danger in case of a defensive war is not that men 
will not volunteer to light, but that they will be un- 
trained and unfitted to fight. There are two distinct 
types of objectors to compulsory military service. One 
is the pacifist who objects to war in toto. Men of the 
other type feel that among the most fundamental of 
American institutions are freedom of conscience and 
freedom of opinion. While ready and willing to fight 
if occasion requires, they feel that it is one of the basic 
rights of an American to determine for himself whether 
the cause in which he is asked to fight is one to which 
he can with a clear conscience give military service. If 
this right is taken away, the fundamental significance 
of American institutions is seriously modified. 

Even under our democratic government, if recent 
statements of very prominent public men are to be be- 
lieved, it is possible for the American people to be grossly 
misrepresented by a President and by Congress. The 
necessity for voluntary support of his policies would give 
a militantly inclined executive a sense of responsibility 
that he might not feel if great military forces were un- 
qualifiedly his to command, regardless of the attitude of 
the people of the country. True, a law may provide for 
compulsory service only in case of a defensive war. But 
what possible method can be devised for insuring a cor- 
rect interpretation of that term ? 

Compulsory military training will furnish the neces- 
sary training and experience, and it can be divorced com- 
pletely from compulsory military service. Our men can 
be trained and yet be left free to volunteer when occa- 
sion arises. The drafting of men would still be a possi- 
bility, but that resource could not be used effectively 
against overwhelming public opinion. 

This separation would have the weakness that upon a 
call for volunteers being given, no officer would know 
just how many men would report for his command. 
Such a difficulty arises after every great battle. Major 
Harlee, of the United States Marine Corps, says : "The 
Persians had universal service ; the Greeks did not. -It is 
not the size of your host, but the quality of it which adds 
luster to an army. Unwilling men burden an army, eat 
its substance, tax the people to death, retard its action, 
and give it panic." Moreover, we must remember that 
immediate maximum military efficiency cannot always 
be had in America except at the sacrifice of those prin- 
ciples of national life which makes America different 
from Germany. 

If Congress provides for compulsory military train- 
ing, would it not be well to separate this provision abso- 
lutely from compulsory military service ? These are two 
separate problems and should be dealt with separately. 
Very truly yours, Arthur E. Morgan. 



